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Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH: This picture proves something I’ve been banging 


ih 


ae 


away at for years now. Namely, that you get a very much better picture if the 
people in it are looking away from the camera. Don’t you agree? 








SHOOT YOUR QUESTION 


Question: Someone once told me that you have to have a “high- 
speed” lens to get color pictures. Is that true? 

Answer: No it isn’t. If you use Ansco Color Positive Film you can 
get excellent color transparencies with a lens as slow as f6.3. Box 
camera lenses aren’t fast enough, though. Suggest you use an 
Ansco Speedex Camera or the Ansco Titan. 








NEWS FOR CAMERA CLUBS: 
Here I am, back again, trying to 
build up your Camera Club Library. 

This time, it’s a wonderful little 
booklet (put out by Ansco) that will 
be a big help to the beginners in your 
club, and you advanced shutterbugs, 
too. 

It’s called “Better Photography 
Made Easy”—and it has 60 pages of 


hints and tricks for making better 
pictures. Plenty of pictures — expo- 
sure charts—and diagrams. Believe 
me, it’s a plenty handy book to have. 


And it costs only 25¢. 
You ought to have at 
least one copy for your 
camera club library. 
Get a copy from any 
Ansco dealer. 


Ask fr ANSco film and cameras 


A Division of General Aniline & Film-Corporation—“From research to reality.” 


THIS MONTH: 


1. Making people look natural. 
2. Taking color pictures. 
3. Book for Camera Clubs. 


HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE LOOK 
MORE NATURAL! 


When I first started out taking pic- 
tures, the people in them alway 
looked stiff, as if they were sitting on 
a pincushion. 


And then I found out about these 
two simple tricks that make peop| 
look relaxed, as in the picture above. 

First, when you’re taking a picture 
of a person, tell him (or her) that 
you aren’t quite ready 
to take the picture 
yet, and you want him 
to relax until you tell 
him you’re ready. 

Bingo, the person re- 

laxes, and you snap 

the picture while he’s relaxed, with- 
out his knowing it. 


Second item—carry on a conversa- 
tion with your subject, while you're 
adjusting the camera. That makes 
him feel at ease. And if you want him 
to smile, don’t ever ask him to. In- 
stead, say something funny. The 
smile will be much more natural. 


And of course (this brings me back 
‘ to my favorite topic 
if you’re really seri- 
ous about this busi- 
ness of becoming a 
top-notch picture 
taker, load up your 
camera with the all- 
weather film — Ans 
Plenachrome Film. 

This film lets you take pictures in 
any kind of weather, even when it’s 
raining! And it will actually cover 
up your small exposure errors — for 
Ansco Plenachrome Film has an ex- 
tra margin of exposure safety. 

Ask your dealer for a roll now- 
pronto—and see what good pictures 
you get! Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Iron Ore and Coal Conveyor 


Steel is used in all our large build- 
ings, bridges, and trains. Steel is 
used in cars, stoves, and sink pipes. 
It is used in many other smaller 
items such as pots, knives, forks, and 
spoons. 

Iron ore and coal are the main 
minerals used in making steel. 

Many U. S. steel mills are near 
Pittsburgh and in eastern Ohio. 
These mills get most of their iron 
ore from the Great Lakes area. They 
get most of their coal from mines in 
western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and eastern Ohio. 

The steel mills near Pittsburgh are 
close to the coal fields. But they are 
100 or more miles from the Lake 
Erie ports where the iron ore is un- 


loaded. 


SHIPPING ORE AND COAL 

The steel mills near Lake Erie are 
close to the ports. But they are 100 
or more miles from the coal fields. 

Some steel mills lie between the 
coal fields and Lake Erie. 

At present, coal and iron ore for 
the steel mills are shipped part way 
by railroad. 

Last month Harry B. Stewart, Jr., 
who runs a small railroad, suggested 
a less expensive way to ship the iron 
ore and coal. He plans to build a 
two-way rubber belt system be- 
tween Lorain and East Liverpool, 
Ohio. It would carry iron ore south 
and coal north. (Heavy line on map 
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shows route planned for belt sys- 
tem. ) 

The belt system would be a series 
of 172 conveyor belts. Each belt 
would work something like a chain 
drive on a bicycle. But imagine the 
bottom part of the chain drive 
moved up so that it runs side-by-side 
with the top part. This is the way 
these conveyor belts would work. 


HOW BELTS WOULD WORK 


One part of the belt would carry 
coal north. The other part would 
carry iron ore south. Each belt 
would automatically dump its load 
onto the néxt belt in the series. 

The 130-mile belt system, to be 
run by electricity, would be inside 
a steel tube 18 feet wide. The tube 
would rest on steel legs 22 feet high. 
(See picture below.) Branch lines 
would be built to Youngstown and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The belts would be able to carry 
nearly half the iron ore dug in the 
Great Lakes area for the steel indus- 
try. They would carry much coal. 

Inside the tube there would be a 
catwalk (narrow platform). Work- 
men could walk along the catwalk to 
oil or repair the belt. 

It may be a long time before the 
belt system can be built. First, Ohio 
must give its permission. Then Mr. 
Stewart must find companies to sup- 
ply him with large amounts of elec- 
tricity, equipment, and belts needed. 


Wide World 


Map shows route of belt system. Drawing shows outside of belt system. 
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Map from World Book Encyclopedia, published by Field Enterprises, Ine. Used by special permission. 
Dotted line on map shows proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


Canada’s largest river is the St. 
Lawrence. 

The St. Lawrence flows nearly 750 
miles from the Great Lakes region 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. There 
it spills into the Atlantic Ocean. 

One part of the St. Lawrence 
forms a natural boundary between 
New ‘York State and the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. Half of this part 
of the river—from shore to mid- 
stream—is owned by the U. S. 

Small ships steam up and down 
the St. Lawrence carrying furs, lum- 
ber, coal, and grain. But near Mont- 
real they are blocked by rapids. 

In 1941 the U. S. and Canada 
drew up a plan called the “St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project.” 

In this plan the U. S. and Canada 
would work together building locks 
- and canals in the river. They would 
dredge* about 100 miles of the St. 
Lawrence. This would make it deep 
enough for ocean-going ships to 
travel. The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project would’ cost about $800,000,- 
000. 

Our Congress has never approved 
this plan. 

Last January President Truman 
again asked Congress to approve the 
plan. Here are the reasons he gave: 

|. Fourth Coastline. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway would give the 
U. S. a fourth coastline. It would 
make seaports of inland cities such 
as Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Superior. Ships 
could from or to these cities 
across the Atlantic. 


sail 


Goods produced near these “sea- 
ports” could be shipped abroad by 
water. This would be cheaper than 
shipping them by railroad or truck 
and then by water. 

2. Power Plants. Both Canada 
and the U. S. could develop the wa- 
ter power and build power plants. 
With these plants the St. Lawrence 
could supply 12,000,000,000 _ kilo- 
watt-hours* of electricity every 
year. 

Other arguments in favor of the 
Seaway are: 

The electric power would help 
farmers and factories in the region. 

The Seaway would be used for 
hundreds of yéars to come. 

It would be another step toward 
bringing the U. S. and Canada into 
closer cooperation. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


Some people oppose the Seaway. 
Here are their arguments: 

The Seaway would cost too much. 

It is just another chance for our 
Government to go into the electric 
power business. This is another step 
toward socialism (government own- 
ership of power plants, transporta- 
tion, coal, oil, etc. ). 

For five months of the year, the 
St. Lawrence is closed by ice. 

During the seven months it could 
be used, railroads would lose busi- 
ness. 

Eastern seaports will also lose busi- 
ness if the Seaway goes through. 


* Means word is defined on page 11. 


Norway Will Join 
North Atlantic Pact 


Norway has lined up with the 
western democracies. 

Prime Minister Halvard M. Lange 
of Norway says that his country will 
become a member of the North At 
lantic Defense Pact as soon as the 
Pact is drawn up. (See Junior Scho 
lastic, March 2.) 

Norway’s Congress, the Storting 
is ready to approve Norway's mem- 
bership. And the biggest party in the 
Storting already has voted in favor 
of Norway's becoming a member of 
the Paet. Denmark also may join 
the Pact after it is drawn up. 

Norway has sent no answer to 
Russia’s request for a treaty with her. 


Hungry Children 
Helped by U.N. 


The United Nations is raising 
money to buy food for millions of 
hungry boys and girls in Europe and 
the Far East. 

The U. N. first raised money tor 
needy boys and girls in December 
1946. That year the U. N. set up the 
International Children’s Emergenc\ 
Fund (UNICEF). The U. N. col- 
lected money from countries all ove: 
the world for this fund. 

Since 1946, UNICEF has received 
more than $100,000,000 to help feed 
and clothe millions of boys and 
girls. The money also has bought 
them shelter and medicine. 

But many boys and girls in Eu 
rope and the Far East still do not 
get enough food every day. So the 
U. N. is again asking peoples and 
governments to give money [0 
UNICEF. 

UNICEF has helped homeless 
Arab and Jewish boys and girls in 
Palestine receive at least one hot 
meal a day. In China, UNICEF has 
set up food kitchens in seven lare 
cities to keep many Chinese boys 
and girls from starving. 

This past winter UNICEF shippe 
100,000 blankets to Greece, pov 
dered milk and vitamins to the Ph 
ippines, and medical supplies to 
Mexico and other Latin-America” 
countries. 

Contributions to this fund shou! 
be sent to: UNICEF, 405 East 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 








looking out across the fields of a 
Haitian sugar cane plantation toward 
the mountains rising in the distance. 


AITI is the only Negro republic 
in the Western Hemisphere. 
The Negro slaves in Haiti won 
their freedom 145 years ago and 
rmed their own government. Ever 
ice, the Haitians have struggled to 
keep their freedom. 
The first Spanish colony in the 
New World was in Haiti. On Co- 
nbus’ first trip to the West Indies 
1492, one of his ships sank on a 
ef near the present-day port of 
Cap Haitien (ah-ee-seehn). Colum- 
s claimed the island for Spain. He 
led it “Espanola” (ehs-pahn-YOH- 
which means “little Spain.” In 
English, we say “Hispaniola” (hiss- 
hn-YOH-lah). 
When the Spaniards first settled 
the island, there were more than 
100,000 Arawak Indians living 
re. The Spaniards forced the 
iwaks* to work on their planta- 
ns. Within 30 years, almost all the 
rawaks were dead. Some were 
ed fighting the Spaniards. Most 
the Arawaks died because the 
iniards treated them cruelly. 
[he Spaniards then brought Ne- 
) slaves from Africa to work on 
plantations. 
in 1697 the island of Hispaniola 
is divided in two. The eastern two 
rds remained Spanish. The west- 
third became French. Today, the 


western third is the republic of Haiti. 

The French called their colony on 
Hispaniola “Saint Dominique” (san 
doh-mee-neek). They raised sugar, 
indigo, cotton, and coffee. Trade was 
good, and the colonists grew rich. 
Work was done by Negro slaves 
brought from Africa. 

The French treated the slaves 
cruelly and the slaves rebelled often. 
Each time the French put down the 
rebellion. 


FREEDOM SPREADS 


But by the late 1700s, the slaves 
learned of the struggle for freedom 
in other countries. The American 
colonies won the Revolutionary War 
against England in 1783. In South 
and Central America, the people 
were stirring in protest against 
Spain's cruel rule. And in 1789 there 
was a revolution in France itself. 

The people of France fought hard 
to win their freedom from a harsh 
king. Their goal was liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity* for all men. The 
slaves in Saint Dominique thought 
the French should live up to these 
ideals. They wanted the French 
plantation owners to do away with 
slavery. Rebellions took place more 
and more often. 

The new government in France 
wanted to help the slaves in Saint 
Dominique. But Haitian plantation 
owners would not obey the govern- 
ment in France. Spanish and English 





Photo by Edouard Peloux 


troops came to help the plantation 
owners put down the slave rebel- 
lions. But French troops made the 
English and Spanish leave Saint 
Dominique. 

One of the generals in the French 
army was Toussaint L’Ouverture 
(too-san loo-vehr-toor). Toussaint 
had been a slave. He taught himself 
to read and write, and joined the 
French army. In time he became a 
general. 

The government in France was 
grateful for Toussaint’s help in fight- 
ing the English and Spanish. They 
made him governor of Saint Domi 
nique. 

As governor, Toussaint did away 
with slavery in the colony and 
planned to let the people elect their 
own government. This angered the 
French government. A general was 
sent from France to take Toussaint’s 
place as governor. 

Civil war broke out between the 
slaves and the French troops. Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture led the slaves in 
their fight for freedom. With the 
knowledge he had gained as a French 
general, Toussaint was able to de- 
feat the French troops in battle. 

Finally the French defeated Tous- 
saint by a trick. They invited him to 
a peace conference. When he came, 
they seized him and threw him in 
prison. He died in prison in 1803. 


(Continued on next page) 


























Photo by Byron Coroneos 


Haitian woman on her way to the market. 


Other Negro leaders were ready 
to carry on the fight for freedom. 
Jean Jacques Dessalines (dehs-ah- 
leen) and Alexandre Petion (pay- 
tvohn) had also been generals in the 
French army. They had fought with 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. Under their 
leadership, the slaves finally defeated 
the French. 

Dessalines proclaimed Saint Domi- 
niques independence on January 1, 
1804. The people decided to call 
their country “Haiti,” the old Arawak 
Indian name for Hispaniola. Dessa- 
lines was made head of the Haitian 
government for life. Today he is 
Haiti's national hero. 

Haiti was now independent. But 
its troubles continued. The rich plan- 
tations had been destroyed. This 
meant that the people could not 
make money from sugar cane, coffee, 
cotton, and indigo as the French 
colonists had. The Haitians did not 
know how to rule themselves. They 
were used to fighting, not peace. 

Dessalines had been a great leader 
in battle. But he did not know how 
to lead the Haitians in peace. 

Most of the French had been 
forced to leave Haiti. Those who re- 


mained were killed. The Haitian 
people fought among themselves 
over the land of the French planta- 
tion owners. Dessalines was killed in 
1806 in one of the many battles. 

After Dessalines’ death, Haiti was 
made a republic. 

Henri Christophe (krees-tohf ) was 
elected president. In 1811, General 
Alexandre Petion was elected to 
follow Christophe as president. But 
Christophe did not want to give up 
his power. He made himself king of 
northern Haiti. 

Christophe wanted to make his 
country rich and strong. And he 
ruled as a dictator. He forced the 
people to work long hours and to 
give him what they produced. But 
he did some good things. He built 
schools and roads, and taught the 
people how to farm. 

Christophe built a tremendous for- 
tress high on a mountain. It is called 
La Citadelle Ferriere (lah see-tah- 
dehl fehr-yehr). Christophe built La 
Ferriere to protect himself. 

While Christophe ruled in north- 
ern Haiti, Petion governed as presi- 
dent in southern Haiti. Petion was a 
wise and good leader. 


Petion gave the Haitian people 
land to farm. Today Haiti is still a 
country’ of many little farms. 

When Petion learned of South 
America’s fight for independence 
he remembered Haiti's struggle fo: 
freedom. So he sent troops to help 
Simon Bolivar fight against Spain. 

Petion died in 1818. Jean Pierr 
Boyer (bwah-yay) was the next 
president. After Christophe’s death 
in 1820, Boyer united the northern 
and southern parts of Haiti. 

Independent Haiti became a 
united country in 1820. But for th: 
next 100 years there were many rev- 
olutions. The Haitian people had 
fought hard for their freedom. The) 
had to fight to stay free. 

Leaders arose and seized powei 
They tricked the Haitian people into 
following them by promising fre: 
dom and prosperity. Each time the 
Haitian people realized they had 
been tricked, they turned hopefu!|) 
to a new leader. Each time the) 
were disappointed. 

The fighting kept the Haitian peo 
ple from developing their country 
The Haitians raised little more than 
food for themselves. There was no 
trade with outside countries. Few 
schools were built. And few people 
went to the schools that were there 


U.S. MARINES IN HAITI 


In 1904, the U.S. built the Pana 
ma Canal. We wanted to build a fort 
in Haiti. This fort was to help de 
fend the Panama Canal. But Haiti 
did not want U. S. troops on th 
island. Haiti fearéd the U. S. would 
take over the whole island. Then 
Haiti would lose its independence 
So the Haitian government refused 
to let us build the fort. 

World War I had started in FE 
rope the year before. Both France 
and Germany threatened to send 
troops to Haiti. Our Government did 
not want any European country to 
seize territory so near the Panama 
Canal. 

In 1915 another revolt broke out 
The U. S. sent Marines to bring or 
der in Haiti. 

The U.S. forced Haiti to elect the 
president the U. S. wanted. We 
forced the Haitian people to accep! 
a constitution that was written fo 
them by the U. S. in Washingto: 
When the Haitian people rebelled 


*&Means word is defined on page 11. 








our Marines put down the rebellion. 

The U. S. did many good things 
in Haiti. We built roads, schools, 
and hospitals. We taught the people 
modern ways of farming. 

But the Haitians did not want the 
U. S. to run their country. They 
wanted their independence. They 
wanted U. S. troops to leave. 

The U. S. had sent Marines to 
other Latin American countries, too. 
Latin Americans thought we were 
interfering too much with their in- 
dependence. 

In 1933 President Franklin Roose- 
velt started the Good Neighbor 
Policy. The U. S. Government want- 
ed to be real friends with Latin 
\merica: 


U.S. LEAVES 


In 1934, the U. S. signed a treaty 
with Haiti. The Marines were with- 
drawn. 

In 1946, President Dumarsais Es- 
time (ehs-tee-may) was elected. 
{nd in 1946 Haiti entered a quiet 
period. The government and people 
ire trying to build up their country 
peacefully. 

Haiti looks like a giant crab with 
claws outspread. Two peninsulas 
stretching towards Cuba form the 
crab’s claws. Between the peninsulas 
is a large and beautiful harbor. Port- 
u-Prince, Haiti's capital and chiet 
seaport, is at the eastern end of the 
harbor. 

Haiti covers a third of the island 
of Hispaniola. The other two thirds 
f Hispaniola form the Dominican 
Republic. 
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Photo by Doret 
La Citadelle—Christophe’s fortress. 


Haiti has an area of 10,700 square 
miles—a little larger than the state 
of Vermont. 

Most of Haiti is mountainous with 
plains along the coasts and three 
large plains in the interior. 

Haiti's crops are grown on the 
plains, valleys, and plateaus, and on 
the lower slopes of the mountains. 

The rainfall varies from one sec- 
tion of Haiti to another. So the land 
ranges from moist jungle to dry 
desert. 

Haiti is an agricultural country. 
Coffee and corn grow on the cool 
mountain slopes and plateaus. 

Cotton is raised on plains and pla- 
teaus where the rainfall is not heavy. 

Bananas, sisal, and sugar cane 
thrive on plains where the rainfall is 
heavy. 

Corn, cassava®, rice, sweet pota- 
toes, beans, peas, and other tropical 
fruits. and vegetables are grown only 
for use at home. 
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Coffee, bananas, cotton, sugar 
cane, sisal, and cacao are also raised 
—chiefly for export. Other exports 
are logwood* and small quantities 
of goatskins, honey, and castor 
beans. 

There are few industries in Haiti. 
Sugar mills refine sugar and make 
molasses and rum. Factories make 
sisal fiber from the sisal plant. Much 
of this sugar, molasses, rum, and 
sisal fiber are exported. So are handi- 
craft items made of wood and sisal. 

Other factories produce goods for 
use at home. Cloth is woven from 
cotton. Cottonseed oil is used to 
make soap and cooking oil. Glass, 
bricks, soft drinks, cigarettes, furni- 
ture, and shoes are manufactured. 
There are also several tanneries. 

Coffee is the biggest export. Most 
of Haiti's coffee trees grow wild. 
When gathering time comes, the 
workers go to the coffee groves and 
pick the berries. Some is also grown 
on farms. Coffee mills dry the ber- 
ries and prepare the beans for ex- 
port. 

Coffee and other exports are car- 
ried from all over the country to 
Haiti's 12 ocean ports. 


HAITI IS CROWDED 


There are only two short railroads 
in Haiti. But roads have been built. 
Trucks carry goods to the seaports 
over these roads. Donkeys are still 
used in places where the roads are 
like trails. Small boats travel up and 
down the coast carrying goods to the 
ports. 

The government is also bringing 
water to land that used to be dry 
and useless. It is giving this land free 
to people who will farm it. 

This is important in Haiti because 
Haiti is the most crowded country 
in the New World. The population 
of 3,000,000 needs new land on 
which to live and grow crops. 

Ninety per cent of the Haitians 
are Negroes. The others are mulat- 
toes, people with white and Negro 
blood. 

Haiti is the only independent re- 
public in the Western Hemisphere 
where French is the official lan- 
guage. Some of the Haitians speak 
pure French. But most of them 
speak creole (KREE-ohl) French. 
That is French mixed with Spanish, 
English, Indian, and African dia- 
lects. 





Map for Junior Scholastic by Walter Galli 


Map shows location of Hispaniola, one of the islands in the Greater Antilles. 


Next Week: The Dominican Republic. Save this 
week's map for next week. 
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Lucienne Jean 


By Lucienne Talleyrand 


AM 13, the oldest of six children, 

and live in Port-au-Prince with 

my parents, three brothers, and 
two sisters. 

My father is the doctor for the 
biggest sugar company in Haiti—the 
Haitian-American Sugar Company. 
The company is near our house and 
my father can drive to and from his 
office in 15 minutes. 

My mother is a pharmacist. She 
has one person helping her in our 
drugstore. 

The drugstore is close to our house. 
In back of it is our garden, and in 
back of the garden is our house. We 
like having our house set back off 
the street because that way we have 
more privacy. 

We live in a gray wooden house. 
Most houses in Haiti are made of 
wood. Our house is two stories high 
and covered with vines. 


INSIDE OUR HOUSE 

We have a living room, dining 
room, and kitchen on the first floor. 
Upstairs, there are four bedrooms 
and a small sitting room. There is a 
balcony upstairs and a porch down- 
stairs. Both face the garden. I like to 
do my homework on the porch. At 
the side of the house is a garage for 
my father’s car. 

The many windows in our house 
ire usually kept open because it is 
warm in Port-au-Prince all year 
round. 

| go to the Sisters of Sacred Heart 
School. Haiti are 
divided into two parts. One part is 
free and run by the government. The 
other part is a separate private school. 
My school is divided that way and 
I go to the private part. 

I am studying Haitian history and 
geography, French and Haitian lit- 
erature, mathematics, civics and 


Some schools in 


*Means word is defined on page 11. 


How We 
Live in 
HAITI 


ethics*, physics and natural science, 
and a foreign language—English. 

I am also learning how to play the 
piano. I love music and practice at 
home every day after school. When 
I finish school, I hope to become a 
pianist. 

My school hours are from 8:30 to 
11:30 in the morning, and from 2 to 
4 in the afternoon. I go home for 
lunch, which is our big meal. We 
have meat, vegetables, and dessert. 

In the evening we have a thick 
soup made with spaghetti, a piece of 


beef, pumpkin, and other vegetables. 
The pumpkin gives the soup its yel- 
low color. This kind of soup is really 
more like a stew than a soup. Some 
times we have a dessert, too. 

I have many cousins. They always 
come to our house on Saturdays and 
holidays. We all go to the movies 
together. 

Our Christmas vacation lasts 15 
days. We always stay in the city to 
celebrate Christmas. My mothe: 
takes me to midnight mass Christ 
mas Eve. The other children are too 
young to go. 

We decorate our Christmas pin: 
tree with toys and candy and lights 

Another holiday I like is Mard 
Gras (mahr-dee grah). Mardi Gra: 
is Shrove Tuesday*. In Haiti w 
celebrate Mardi Gras the three days 
of Shrovetide before Lent begins o1 
Ash Wednesday. The night of Shrov: 
Tuesday we have a big parade 
Everybody is dressed in costum« 
and there are many dances. 

In the summer we go to a plac 
called Kenscoff (kehns-kohf). Kens 
coff is in the mountains in an area 
called Pine Forest. It is very beau 
tiful there among the giant pin 
trees. We love the cool air after the 
warmth of Port-au-Prince. 

I would like to correspond with 
boys and girls in the U. S. My nam: 
and address are: Lucienne Talley 
rand, Pharmacie Talleyrand, Bois 
Verna, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


Photo by Byron Coron¢ 


polishing mahogany-ware in a Haitian factory. 
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By Jean Paret 


Y NICKNAME is Ti Jean (tee 
jhahn). Ti is short for petit, 
which means “little.” In Haiti 
ve often put Ti before people's 
ames, particularly the names of 


sirls and boys. Ti is a sign of affec- 
v10n. 


| am 14 years old and live with 
y mother and two sisters—France, 
6, and Marcelle, 13. I was born in 
leremie (jhay-ray-mge), a city in 
uithern Haiti. We moved to Port- 
i-Prince after my father died about 
ght years ago. We live in a small 
ouse with four rooms. 

\ly mother works in a factory that 
iakes bags and shoes from sisal. She 
ilso earns some money doing em- 
woidery. On Saturdays and during 
chool holidays I work in the same 
ictory as my mother. I give her 
me of my wages and keep some as 
vending money. Sometimes I take 
v sisters to the movies. 

[ am in the eighth grade at the 
College of Port-au-Prince.” College 
koh-lehjh) is not like your English 
ord “college.” The French word 
ollege means grade or high school. 

On Sundays all the boys in my 
chool go to church together. We 
ear a white uniform to church. Our 

eryday uniforms are khaki. 


OUR HOME 


[ want to learn to speak English 
ell. Then when I visit the U.S. I 
ill be able to talk to people. I have 
uusins in New York City who write 
ome about New York. Their letters 
ake me want to go there and see 
hat it is like for myself. I don't 
int to stay in the U.S., though. 
some day I want to own a sisal fac- 
ry in Haiti. Then my mother won't 
ive to work any more. 
My school is near home and I 
me home for lunch every day. 
unch is our main meal. We usually 
ive a little meat with green bananas 
a vegetable, a dish of rice and 
d beans, and an orange or mango 
x dessert. Most Haitians have rice 
id beans at least once a day. 
For breakfast, we have AK100 
i-ka-sahn). In English you would 
iy A-K-one hundred. AK100 is a 
ereal made of corn. We eat it with 
ilk and sugar. We always have lots 


of sugar, which is grown in Haiti and 








is very cheap. 

I don’t know where AK100 got its 
name. But nearly everybody in Haiti 
has it for breakfast, and we all call 
it by this name. 

My favorite game is football. We 
do not play football the way you do 
in the U.S. Our game of football is 
like your soccer. I also play volley- 
ball and basketball. But I think those 
games are more for girls. 

I have many friends. We go on 
picnics together. Often my friends 
invite me to the movies. 

My best friend is Gerard Fils- 
Aime (fees-ah-may). He belongs to 
the Sea Scouts. I hope to join the 
Sea Scouts, too. 

Sometimes I go camping with 
Gerard’s Scout troop. At night we 
light a fire and sing songs. I love 
singing—especially the Scouts’ songs. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 

New Year's Day is our big holi- 
day. January 1 is the anniversary of 
Haiti's independence. So we cele- 
brate the New Year and our Inde- 
pendence Day together. Haiti was 
the-second country in the Western 
Hemisphere to gain its independ- 
ence. The U.S. was the first, 20 
years before Haiti. 

We have celebrations all over 
Haiti on January 1. In Port-au-Prince 
most of the celebrations are centered 
on the Champ-de-Mars (shahn dur 
mahrs). The Champ-de-Mars is a 
big square in the center of the city 
near the National Palace of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic. At night there 
are free movies on the square, and 
people parade through the city car- 
rving lighted torches. 

We Haitians are friendly people, 
and we like to help one another 
when anything goes wrong. We also 
like to have people from other coun- 
tries come to visit us. When they 
come we try to make them feel at 
home. I like to remind people from 
the U.S. that Haiti was the first 
country after theirs in the New 
World to become a republic. 

I would like to hear from boys 
and girls in the U.S. My name and 
address are: Jean Paret, 22 Impasse 
Lavaud, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of Miss Claude Germain of Port-au- 
Prince in obtaining the articles by Jean and 
Lucienne. 
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Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive «a 
Shutterbug Button. 








A SWING AND A MISS. By Neal Priestley, 
Center School, Stratford, Conn. Baby Brownie. 





UP AND OVER. By Marvin Gang, Montauk Jr. 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Kodak, 1/200 at f5.6. 





OLD TIMER. Windmill still used on Nantucket 
Island, Massachusetts. By June Mosca, Maywood 
(New Jersey) Jr. H. S. June used a Brownie 127. 
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Comets and Meteors 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


HE sun holds in its grasp the plan- 
we and their satellites (moons). 
it holds them by the pull of gravity. 
The sun also holds a collection of 
much lighter bodies. 

Perhaps the most exciting of these 
lighter bodies are the comets. An- 
cient peoples used to call them 
“Flaming Swords of Heaven.” They 
believed comets foretold § -wars, 
plagues, famines, the deaths of ruling 
princes, and the overthrow of king- 
doms. We know this is not so. 

A comet's orbit (path around the 
sun) is a long ellipse. Place two 
fingers of each hand inside a rubber 
band and stretch it as far as you can. 
it will resemble the orbit of most 
comets. The sun is very close to one 
end of the orbit. 

Comets come into view at regular 
periods. But most of them move so 
far away from the earth and sun that 
it is hundreds or thousands of years 
before they return to view. Comets 
have to be at least as close to the 
earth as Jupiter before we can see 
them. 


COMET IN APRIL 


There are about 30 or 40 tiny, 
faint comets that visit us every five 
or ten years. {There is a comet due in 
April after an absence of six and a 
half years. I will tell you how to lo- 
cate it in our article on the April skv. } 

There is one bright comet you 
may see in the future. It is Hallev’s 
Comet. Halley’s Comet was last seen 
in 1910. It is due again in 1986. 

The arrival of a comet we have 
not seen before is your only chance 
of seeing a brilliant comet before 
1986. If you have the luck to dis- 
cover a comet, your name will live 
in the sky. A comet is always named 
for its discoverer. 

A comet does not streak across the 
sky. Each night for days or weeks, 
just like the moon, it changes its 








position against the background of 
stars. The motion of the comet is 
actually very swift. But it is so far 
away from us that we cannot see its 
motion during the night. 

A comet has a bright “head” that 
looks like a star. In the head of the 
comet are solid particles, which re- 
flect the light of the sun. These par- 
ticles are mairily stone and iron. 
They vary in size from tiny specks, 
like dust, to bodies weighing many 
pounds or tons. 

As the comet approaches the sun 
-in its orbit, the gases and particles 
in the head are forced out by the 
pressure of sunlight to form a tail. 
The tail is always away from the 
sun. As the comet moves away from 
the sun, the tail precedes the head 
and looks like a beard. 

You may never have seen a comet. 
But on a clear night you can see one 
or more meteors swiftly melting 
down the walls of the sky. You prob- 
ably call these streaks of light 
“shooting stars.” 

But meteors are not even part of 
a star. (A star is a gaseous body, like 
our sun.) 


A meteor is a solid particle. When 
it is in outer space it is called a 


“meteoroid.” When the meteoroid 


enters the earth’s atmosphere, we 
call it a “meteor.” When it lands on 
the earth, it is called a “meteorite. 

The meteor is really the train of 
light left by the solid particle as it 
travels through the atmosphere. Th: 
particle is often as tiny as a corn 
kernel. The meteor travels at a speed 
of many miles a second and becomes 
heated by friction against the air 
These particles, usually are so smal! 
that they burn up long before they 
strike the earth. Only very large ones 
reach the earth. 


NO ONE KILLED 


Some large meteors look like a bal! 
of fire in the heavens, and are called 
“fireballs.” Some fireballs explode 
like a Roman candle. 

It is strange that, upon striking the 
earth, meteorites weighing thousands 
of pounds have never killed anyone 
There are at least two falls on record 
that were great enough to have de 
stroyed an entire city. In each case 
the fall was in an uninhabited re 
gion. One such meteor fell in a desert 
region of Arizona, hundreds of years 
ago. It made a hole 600 feet deep 
and 3,960 feet across. 

Tiny meteors that fall in unusual) 
large numbers at certain times of th 
vear are called meteor showers. 

There is a beautiful meteor showe: 
on August 12 every year. This is 
called the Perseid (PUHR-sih-ihd ) 
It appears to flow out from the con 
stellation of Perseus—the great hero _ 
of the sky situated near Cassiopeia 
(KAS-ih-oh-PEE-ah) and Androme 
da (an-DROHM-ih-duh), 
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Ellipse shows the path of Halley’s Comet in its 76-year, 7,000,000,000-mile 


journey around the sun. Dotted lines mark parf of the orbits of the planets. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HowWordsChange 


eliminate (ih-LIHM-ih-nayt) 

When the Romans expelled a 
man from the city for doing wrong, 
they “put him outside the threshold.” 
That is the meaning of eliminare, 
the Latin word for “expel.” 

Eliminare came from the Latin 
words limen, meaning “threshold,” 
and ex, meaning “out.” 

We took our word eliminate from 
the Latin word eliminare. 

At first, eliminate meant “place 
out of doors.” Fathers in Old Eng- 
land eliminated the cat every night. 

Later, eliminate meant “give out 
information or make known.” It also 
meant “set free or release.” 

Today eliminate has dropped these 
meanings. 

Our word eliminate means “get 
rid of,” or “ignore.” 


Lay That Pistol Down! 


1. The girl lays her books on the 
vround. 

2. The baby lies in his crib. 

What is the difference between 
the-verbs in those two sentences? 
They are much alike. But you can’t 
ise lay when you mean lie. And you 
an't use lie when you mean lay. 

This is one way that may help you 
tell when to use lie and when to use 
ay: 

Take the first sentence, “The girl 
lays her books on the ground.” “Girl” 
s the subject. “Books” is the object. 

That part is easy. The rest will be 
‘asy, too, if you think of this first 
sentence as a pass in a football 
zame. 

A good pass always needs a catch- 
r as well as a thrower. 

When you use the word lay in a 
entence, you also need both a catcher 
ind a thrower. In our sentence, the 
thrower (girl) makes a toss to the 
catcher (books). 


The girl does the action. The 
books receive the action. 

When you use the verb lay, there 
must always be something to receive 
the action—that is, there must al- 
ways be a catcher. 

Now look at the second sentence, 
“The baby lies in his crib.” 

“Baby” is the subject. There is no 
object. The meaning of this sentence 
is complete without a catcher. 

You use the verb lie when nothing 
is needed to receive the action. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Note: No accents are given for 
French words and names in the theme 
article and Héw We Live articles. In 
French, the only stress falls on the last 
word or syllable of a phrase or sen- 
tence. 


cassava (kuh-SAH-va. Pronounce final 
a as in ask). Noun. A tropical plant. Its 
tube-like root is a food. Cassava starch 
is made by boiling the root. Tapioca is 
made from cassava starch. 


logwood. Noun. A tree grown in the 
West Indies and Central America. Also 
the wood from this tree. Name comes 
from wood’s being shipped in logs. Log- 
wood is very hard, and brown or 
brownish-red in color. Dyes are made 
from it. 


kilowatt-hour (KIHL-oh-wot-our). 
Noun. A kilowatt is a measure of pow- 
er. It is the rate at which electrical 
energy is used. A kilowatt-hour is the 
“work” done by a kilowatt in one hour. 


dredge (DREHJ). Verb. To remove 
sand or mud from the bottom of a body 
of water, usually a river. Dredging 
deepens a river or keeps it free of ob- 
jects that might damage boats. Dredge 
is also a noun. Some dredges scoop. 
Others, like buckets, dip the mud out. 
Others suck it out. Others drag the 
river bottoms gathering objects. 

ethics (ETH-iks). Noun. The science 
of proper conduct. Ethics is the study 
of what is right and good. 


Shrove Tuesday. Noun. Shrove is the 
past tense of shrive which means to 
hear a confession. Shrove Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday are three days of 
confession before Ash Wednesday in 
Christian churches. Ash Wednesday 
marks the beginning of Lent. 


Junior Writers 


Seen in China 


Quacking ducks and peasant boys 

March to town like little toys; 

Water buffalos, big and strong, 

Work in rice fields all day long. 
Elaine Plumley, Grade 6B 


Lovis C. Ward School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Teacher, Mrs. Ruth Bill 


A Prayer 


Oh, bless me, God, and keep me strong. 
Protect my soul from sorrow and wrong. 
Make my soul so very pure 
In it goodness I'll hold secure. 

Theodora Bergen, Grade 6-5 


P.S. No. 221, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Bella Friedman 


My Dog 


Patsy's her name. 
Though she’s only a mutt, 
She’s loved just the same. 
She’s wonderful—BUT! 
She chases the cats 
And scares the rats. 
She sleeps on the beds 
And scratches and sheds. 
Distributes her fleas 
And loves to be teased. 
She chews up my socks 
And hides them in her box. 
She loves to do tricks, 
But you get all the licks. 
When she jumps up to kiss you as you 
come down the path, 
Brace yourself stiffly, and prepare tor 
a bath. 
She’s only a mutt, 
And a mischief, too. 
But we love her a lot. 
Now then, wouldn’t you? 
Frances Karnow, Grade 9? 


North Hollywood (Calif.) Jr. H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Lucille A. Munroe 


Dust Storms 


Far from the great castles of eternity, 

Down deep in the valleys of this world, 

Far from the snow-capped mountains, 

Arose in great throngs, 

Like a band of triumphant hosts, 

The shrill, shrieking dust. 

Reaching far into the heavens 

The dark cloud of whipped sand rises 

Like a road to fairyland; 

It rises high and higher 

Until it disappears— 

Disappears into vast seas of clouds. 
Donald Snyder, Grade 8 


Coachella (Calif.) Elementary School 
Teacher, Mrs. Orpha Steiner 




















Short Shots 


ANY of you baseball fans will re- 

member Hal Schumacher, the great 
N. Y. Giant pitcher of 1931-45. As a 
member of the famous Big Four of 
Hubbell, Schumacher, Fitzsimmons, and 
Parmelee, “Prince Hal” pitched in three 
World Series and one All-Star Game. 

Among other outstanding feats, he 
pitched seven shutouts in 1933, won 61 
games between 1933-35, and set a 
league record for most home runs by a 
pitcher in one season (six). 

I recently met Hal and asked him for 
some advice which I could pass on to 
all you beginning pitchers. Here it is, 
straight from the horse’s mouth—and I 
hope Hal will pardon the expression. 

“First of all, don’t fool around with 
freak deliveries like the screwball, 
‘ slider, and butterfly ball. They're very 
tough on the arm and may ruin it per- 
manently. Wait until you've mastered 
the basic pitches before tinkering with 
the freak stuff. 

“By basic pitches, I mean the fast 
ball, curve ball, and slow ball. Control 
is the biggest asset a pitcher can have. 
Work on a straight ball strike until you 
can throw it consistently. Start with 
belt-high strikes down the middle, then 
switch to high strikes, and end up with 
low strikes. 

“The ability to field the position is 
also vital. Many fielding troubles stem 
from a follow-through. Always 
finish your pitch with both feet parallel 
to each other, ready to 
direction.” 

Before the last basketball is dunked 
Tony Lavelli, the Yale one- 
break the all- 
time scoring record for major college 
play. Tony is shooting for the 1,870- 
point record set by George Mikan at 
DePaul! U. between 1942-45. 

As I write this, he has already tallied 


1,650 points and has a good chance of 
22] 


poo! 


move in any 


this season 


man scoring gang, may 


picking up the more points he 
needs. The Yale hook-shot artist expects 
to play pro ball next season and at the 
same time attend music school. He is a 
fine accordion player and pianist and 
hopes some day to make his living from 
it. Meanwhile he'll continue 
sweet music from the pivot line. 
When Branch Rickey was operating 
the St 
ran into some labor trouble. The tele- 


making 


Louis Cardinals years ago, he 


phone operator in the front office was 
making too many fumbles, and Branch 
decided to replace him. He asked his 
assistant to recommend somebody. 


“Mr. Rickey,” his aide said. “I know 
just the kid for the job. He’s only a 
peanut peddler in the park, but he’s 
smart as a whip and a great hawker. 
Why don’t you give him a crack at the 
job?” 

Before the game next afternoon, 
Rickey called in the peanut peddler. 
The kid entered the office and stood be- 
fore the big boss—the peanut tray under 
his arm. 

“How old are you, son?” asked Rickey. 

“Thirteen.” 

“What's vour name?” 

“Bill.” 

“Bill what?” 

“Bill DeWitt.” 

Rickey smiled. “Bill DeWitt, now 
that’s a nice name. How would you like 
to work in the front office?” 

“Td like that fine,” answered the kid, 
and Rickey gave him the job. 

That was 35 years ago. Last month 
Bill DeWitt and his brother, Charley, 
bought the St. Louis Browns for $850,- 
000. Which goes to prove that a lot of 
greenbacks from little peanuts grow. 

Back in 1945, a tall, skinny kid went 
out for the LaSalle High School (Phila- 
delphia) basketball team. The coach 
took a look at him and shook his head. 
What could he do with a green kid 


when he had such a great center as 
John Weglicki? So he cut the boy from 
the squad. 

After graduation, the kid enrolled at 
Villanova College. As a freshman, hy 
didn’t even bother going out for th 
five. He decided to concentrate on hi 
tough chemistry course. Concentrate hy 
did, and he wound up with almost a 
straight A average. 

The following year he went out fo: 
the varsity—and made the first team! 
That was last season. This year Pau] 
Arizin is one of the greatest pivot me: 
in the country. In addition to averagin, 
20 points a contest, Paul set a record 
by tallying 85 points in a single game 

Know who his sub is? John Weglicki' 
Take it away, Bill Stern! 

When Lefty Gomez was chucking 
them for the Yankees, he once lost 
big game by serving up a slow ball in 
the ninth inning, which was bashed fo 
a homer. Manager Joe McCarthy caught 
Gomez in the locker room. “Why in th: 
world did you throw a slow ball in that 
spot?” he snarled. 

Softly and slowly, looking Marse Joe 
right in the eye, Gomez replied, “It was 
in my repertoire.” 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


DINNER 





Twentieth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


‘Eating between meals is a good habit 
—if your habits of eating are good! 





Your growing body can use extra food to bridge the gap 
between lunch and dinner. Top choices are milk drinks, pea- 
nut butter sandwiches, cheese, oatmeal cookies, and fruits. 





WIN A BIKE 


eenacuads; Sounder .- other valuable prizes, too! 


Elderly station agent: “Fve told you aoe) Ist PRIZE Fully equipped 
e times that the train arrives at . , — deluxe bike (boys’ or girls’) 
1:44,” , ean selected by you from the list 
Little boy: “I know it. But I like to a3 i ma 3 shown below: 
ee your whiskers wobble when you 


iy “4:44.” 








Helen Miller, New Haven, Conn 


Price Fixed 


A young man just arrested seemed 
a very good mood. Walking up to 
he judge, he said: “How are you?” 
rhe judge replied: “Fine, fifty dol- . a /\ ‘ El Winners Select Foom These 
irs! ( (CRE Nationally Famous Makes! 
Alice Burris, Prairie School, Mission, Kan ” oa : \ COLSON MONARCH 
COLUMBIA ROADMASTER 
New Street? DAYTON ROLLFAST 


GOLD EAGLE SCHWINN 
Billy: “I just got married today.” NEW CONTEST EACH MONTH! SHELBY 


a te ae me ; or Each month, while this contest lasts, you can win 
| — Did you walk down the bridle one Of 24 great prises awarded by United States 
pathi Rubber Company. You don’t have to buy any- 
thing. If you fail to win this time, be sure to try 
again. Judges will be: John Auerbach, Executive 
Nanny Goat Secretary, Bicycle Institute of America; Irving 
Mary: “Do you know what you | Crump, Editor, Boys’ Life Magazine; Sidney J. 
would have if you had one-half of a | Williams, Assistant Director, National Safety 
chicken, one-third of a cat, and one- | Council. Simply fill in the last line of the jingle on ee 
half of a goat?” the entry blank, and then finish in 15 words or less Standard model a == girls’) alse 
“I don’t know, what?” the safety sentence below it. prc an  tedtec tha 








Robell, Chestnut St. School, West Hempstead, N. Y¥ 








Corinne: 
— Ron School, Detroit, Mich, HERE ARE SOME SAFETY FACTS 
. U.S. Royal Bike Tires are built to give you the 
Brush-Off safety, protection and long wear you need in a bike 


“ on pave tire. They give you a good grip on sli surfaces 
He: “If you give me your telephone al suthgnt a ae a 7 eae he —¥ 
— rll ae ae Royals will help you be a safer rider, help you 
ane: lt ! in the phone boo a follow the safety rules. See your U.S. Royal Bike —_ Each a. pair of U.S. Royal Master Bik: 
He: Fine! What's your name: Tire Dealer today. Tires and Tubes—the finest made. 
“e > . ”» 
She: “That’s in the phone book, too. 
Stella Jacono, Chester, Penna, after this date will be judged in next month's contest. 
co NTEST R U LES Entries will be judged on the basis of originality, suit- 
. . . 1. Write a last line for the jingle on the entry blank ability, aptness of thought. Judges’ decision final. Dupli- 
Opposite Directions below or use a piain sheet of paper. Write on one side cate prizes for ties. Entries and the ideas therein become 
— © - Ns ee " of sheet only. And complete in 15 words or less the the property of United States Rubber Company. No 
Mike: W hat IS the _dittere nce be sentence that follows it. Contest limited to boys and entries will be returned. 
veen a hill and a pill? . girls under 18 years of age. as ik - 
> euRy 5 3. Anyone under 18 years of age, living in the conti- 
I ops: What! 2. Print plainly your name, address, etc. Mail to U.S. nental United States may enter, except employees of 
Vike: “One is hard to get up—and Royal Bike Contest, P. O. Box 1199, Chicago 77, Illinois. the United States Rubber Company, and of its adver- 
; " : d ha Your entry must be postmarked not later than midnight, tising agency, and their families. All winners will be 
other is hard to get down! March 31, 1949 for this month's contest. Entries received notified by mail. 
h Robins, Furness Jr. H. 8.. Philadelphia, Penna 





e £. I I | 


Quick Comeback MAIL YOUR ENTRY TODAY! Dept. C, U.S. Royal Bike Contest, 
A wise-cracking fellow got on the . P. O. Box 1199, Chictge 77, insta. 
is and said to the driver, “Well, Noah, Bike fans when you ride at night 


ut have this ark almost full.” Se . test: Heed what the experts say; 
[he driver answered quickly, “No, r prize contest: ... On front and back attach a light 
e need one more monkey. Come on 


Here is my entry 





ivan Eaton, La Junta (Colo.) Junior High School, 


Joke of the Week 


Teacher: “Johnny, do you play any A 
newamnanat™ My name is 


Johnny: “No, but I’m a born musi- | Address. ... 
ian.” q 4 City 


Teacher: “Why do you say that, owe BanDaeweaneseaneaeaeenaonanae 


ee “Because I’ve got a drum in The Finest Bike Tires you can buy are 


— pee Benson, Edison School, Rochester, Minn U. Ss. ROYALS by U. S. RU B B ER 
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New Rules 


Wife: “What do you mean coming in 
at this time of morning?” 

Husband: “I was playing golf with 
my friends.” 

Wife: “At 2 o'clock in the morning?!” 

Husband: “Yes, we were using night 


clubs.” 


David Francis, John W. Burke School, Macon, Ga 


No Evidence 


Farmer Brown: “Quite a storm we 
had last night.” 

Farmer Jones: “Yes, it was.” 

Farmer Brown: “Damage your barn 
any?” 

Farmer Jones: “Don’t know. Haven't 


found it yet.” 
David Brand, P.S. 65, Woodhaven, N. Y 


Meow! 


Motorist: “I ran over your cat and 
I've come to replace him.” 

Housewife: “Well, get busy! There’s 
a mouse in the pantry.” 


Jack Erickson, Riverside, California 


Vibratory Gauge 


Henry: “How can you tell your speed 
without a speedometer?” 

Eric: “Simple. At 20 the fender rat- 
tles. At 30 the doors rattle. And at 40 
I rattle!” 


James Trudeau, Maple Street School, Easthampton, Mass 





— Order the NEW 


Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


2 pws 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar wrappers. 


f 
} 














The “Ritepoint’ mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 : 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








quiz-word PUZZLE 


It takes 41 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right 
and see how close you can come to the total 


score of 82. 


L. Not out. 
3. In early days, peo- 
ple told time by 


a sun 


. Important crop of state outlined. 
. Capital of state outlined. 
. Definite article. 
2. River in Scotland. 13. Shade tree. 
5. Small baglike part in animal or plant. 
3. A donkey’s cry. 
. Kind of pudding. 
. Personal pronoun, 
gular. 
2. Believe or think. 
3. Fuss. 24. Past tense of light. 
. A drawing that shows countries. 
. Type that slants to the right (plural). 
Example: Junior Scholastic. 
2. Examine carefully. 
3. Mom. 34. Oceans. 


. Neuter pronoun. 
2. State outlined above. 
ae eee 
. Frozen water. 5. Sharp, sour taste. 
3. A box in a theater. 
. Exclamation of scorn. 
. That boy. 
3. Adverb meaning in an equal way. 
. Fully satisfied. 
3. Offer to pay a certain price. 
. Fish eggs. 
3. Expert aviator. 
. Sound of a laugh. 
. Contraction of it is. 
}. Hits lightly. 
. State outlined is large producer of this 
mineral. 
. Performs on stage. 


third 


person sin- 


19. Sweet potato. 


29. Abbreviation for public school. 
$1. Famous general during Civil War. 
$2. Contraction of I am. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-fast; 5-Utah; 6-role; 7-mi; 9- 

; 10-on; ll-learn; 13-men; 16-C. A.; 17- 
N. M.; 18-ore; 19-U. K.; 20-non; 22-ma; 23-s. e 
24-and; 25-first; 27-U. N.; 28-ton; 30-n.e.; 31- 
amid; 33-Rena; 34-tray. 

DOWN: 1-fur; 2-atom; 3-Salt Lake; 4-these 
7-Mormon; 8-inn; 12-Anna; 13-Mo.; 14-er- 
mine; 15-near; 16-customer; 21-N. D.; 25-fu: 
26-start; 29-Nina; 32-day. 


Carole Smith of East Ward Schoo! 
Corbin, Ky., asks this question: 


Helen Oakley is shopping with her 
mother. She sees a girl she met the 
summer before. The girl sees Helen at 
the same time and starts to walk over 
to Helen and Mrs. Oakley. Helen can- 
not remember the girl’s name. What 
should Helen do? 


It is embarrassing not to remember 
a friend’s name. But it would be wrong 
for Helen to walk away and pretend 
she did not see the girl. 

When the girl reaches Helen and he: 
mother, Helen should own up immedi 
ately. After a friendly greeting, Helen 
should say, “I’m terribly sorry. I want 
to introduce you to my mother, but | 
can’t remember your name.” 

At the same time, Helen should re 
member that her friend may also have 
a bad memory. She should add immedi 
ately, “I'm Helen Oakley.” 

The girl, in reply, should turn to 
Mrs. Oakley and say, “How do you do 
Mrs. Oakley. I'm Judy Devin.” 

Helen should show Judy that she 
really does remember her by mention 
ing something they did together th« 
summer before. This will also give Mrs 
Oakley some idea of who Judy is. Helen 
might say, “Judy and I used to go swim 
ming together at camp last summe! 
Mother.” 
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TRIP TO HAITI 


Underline the correct answers to 
ch of the following yr gt -_— 
points for each answer. Total, 


. What Indians lived on 








tribe of 


ae when the Spaniards first set- 
tled there? 


a. Iroquois c. Sioux 
b. Arawak d. Carib 
. 


2. From which country did the Ne- 
) slaves of Haiti win their independ- 
? 

Mexico 
Britain 

3. What is La Citadelle Ferriere? 

a. a bridge Cc. 
b. a seaport d. 


a. France c. 
b. Germany d, 


an airport 

a fortress 

4. What is the name of Haiti's capi- 

| and chief seaport? 
a. Port-au- c. Gonave 
Prince d., 

b. Cap Haitien 


Espanola 


5. What language do most Haitians 


eak? 
a. Spanish ce. Italian 
b. English d. creole French 


My score 


2. COMETEOR WHIZ 


Match each word in the top column 


th its correct description in the bot- 
1 column. Score 6 points for each. 
tal, 30. 
ellipse 


Hallev’s Comet 
meteorite 
fireball ; 
Perseid 
) 


1. Meteor shower on August 12. 
) 2 


. Large, brilliant meteor. 
) 3. Solid particle from space that 
lands on earth. 


NO. 6 





each answer. 


Comet that will be 
1986. 


5. Comet’s path around sun, 


( ) 4, 


( ) 


seen 


My score 


3. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Underline the correct ending f 


each of the following sentences. Score 
5 points for each. Total, 25. 

1. A two-way rubber conveyor belt 
system may be built in the U. S. to 
Carry 


a. gold and silver. 
b. iron ore and coal. 
c. wheat and corn. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Proje 
is a ~~ in to change a Canadian 


a. lake. 
b. river 
Cc. mountain range. 
3. The country planning the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project with Can- 


ada is 

a. Great Britain. 

b. Russia. 

c. the U, S. 

4. UNICEF has received more thi 

$100,000,000 to help 

a. feed boys and girls. 

b. build roads and bridges. 

c. plant fruits and vegetables. 


5. Norway has announced that 


wants to become a member of the 
a. Rio Mutual Defense Treaty. 
b. Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 
c. North Atlantic Defense Pact. 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 
Total, 10. 
My score _ Total score 


MARCH 9, 1949 
Pr ge aK | ORRERRINES 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 
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5 points for 
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DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 
















between Ontario and 


|. The river above forms a natural boundary 
State. 








2. The name of this island is 
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Shinola’s scientific preeeageri 

/ of fine waxes helps keep sho 

flexible—and riew-looking longer. 

o apply and eco- 
nomical to buy. For good — 
and longer wear—KeeP wa a 

a WITH SHINOLA. In Canada It's 4-If-!- 








2 Shinola is easy! 
















































































































The winners of the 
Planters Limerick Contest 
which closed 
January 31, 1949 
will be announced in the 
March 16 


issue of this magazine. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 

















BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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But it doesn’t make any difference when it comes to peanuts. PLANTERS is 
“sweet’’ eating and will “‘suit’’ you fine, no matter how you take it—in 
peanut form or in the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. You'll always 
find PLANTERS a tasty, nourishing ‘“‘dish.!’ When that mid-afternoon hunger 
pang hits you, drive it away with a bag of fresh, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
And, remember, PLANTERS is not just a tasty filler; it also furnishes you with 
a gold-mine of pep. 


WANT A BIG Mechanical Pencil? . . . See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! 








.PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS | 











TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


British Commonwealth 


This semester in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(This supplements material listed on Canada and New- 
foundland last week, and other listings which will follow in 
future weeks. Article on Australia was featured in the Feb. 2 
issue, and an article on the Union of South Africa is in the 
current issue. ) 

PAMPHLETS: Other Dominions (’48), Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, Canada. Free. British Colonial Empire 

{D809 °48), Story of the British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire (48), both from British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Free. British Commonwealth and 
Empire (Vol. 12, No. 4,47), Building America, 2 West 45th 
St., N. Y¥. 19, 30 cents. Twilight of Britannia, A. Crofts 
(Journeys Behind the News, Vol. 9, No. 28, 47), Social 
Science Foundation, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Five cents. 

ARTICLES: “Commonwealth Problem: Union or Alli- 
ance?,” R. G. Menzies, Foreign Affairs, Jan. ’49. “British 
Colonial Territories,” A. C. Jones, Yale Review, Winter, '48. 
“Great Chiefs Meet,” New York Times Magazine, Oct. 17, 
‘48. “British Commonwealth Conference in London,” The 
Nation, Oct. 23, ’48. “Britain’s New Program for the Colo- 
nies,” T. W. Wallbank, Current History, Aug. ’48). “The 
New Commonwealth,” A. Comstock, Current History, Jan. 
19. 

BOOKS: The Commonwealth and the Nations, N. Man- 
sergh (Royal Institute of International Affairs, N. Y., ’49), 
$2.50. Empire on the Seven Seas: the British Empire 1784- 
1939, J. T. Adams (Scribner, ’40), $3.50. 


Better Buymanship 


In Practical English, March,2 to May 25 


Consumer Education Series: Order from the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price: Units of 1-15 are 25¢ each; send payment with orders 
f less than $1. Titles include: Using Standards and Labels, 
[he Modern American Consumer, Managing Your Money, 
Buying Insurance, Buymanship and Health, Effective Shop-. 
ng, Using Consumer Credit. 

Periodicals such as Consumer Education Service, Con- 
imers’ Research Bulletins, and Consumers Union Reports 
e important aids. 


Honduras 


April 6th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Honduras, the Birthplace of Morazan, by 
Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (12¢), 1946, Pan American Educational 
Center, Washington, D. C. Honduras, Where Old Meets 
Vew (10¢), 1944, prepared by Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
con Affairs, obtain from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Honduras (American Nation Series 
No. 12), latest edition (10¢), Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, 6, D. C. Tegucigalpa (5¢), 1945, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. Central Five, by Sidney Green- 
bie (Good Neighbor Series), 1943 (56¢), Row. 


ARTICLES: “Caribbean Tinderbox,” Newsweek, Septem- 
ber 27, 1948. “Honduran Highlights,” by H. C. Lanks, 
National Geographic Magazine, March 1942. “Honduras,” 
World Week, January 13, 1947. “Honduran Hands,” by 
B. Reindrop. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Febru- 
ary 1947. 

BOOKS: Pablo of Flower Mountain, by Christin Von 
Hagen (fiction), $2.50 (Nelson, 1942). Pageant of Middle 
American History, by Anne M. Peck, $4.00 (Longmans, 
1947). The Rainbow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 
(Coward, 1947). Wings Over Central America, by Pachita 
Crespi, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). 


More TVAs? 


Pro-and-con in Senior Scholastic for April 6 


PAMPHLETS: Do We Want More TVAs? (American 
Forum of the Air, Vol. 8, 46), Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode 
Island Ave., Washington 18, D. C. Ten cents. Big Missouri, 
Hope of Our West (Report No. 2, 48), Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 3, D. C. 25 cents. 
Tennessee Valley Resources, Their Development and Use 
('47), Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. Free. 
Missouri Valley Authority, C. F. Keyser (Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 42, 46), Library of Congress Publications 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

ARTICLES: “Interstate Compacts,” World Week, Nov. 
17, °48. “Missouri Valley,” Business Week, Dec. 25, °48. 
“TVA, the First Fifteen Years,” E. Kifschten, The Nation, 
June 12, ’48. “Columbia Basin Slows Down,” Business Week, 


’ Nov. 8, ’47. “Floods and the MVA,” A. McDonald, New 


Republic, Aug. 4, 47. “Biggest Dream,” Life, July 7, °47. 
“Alternative to Big Government,” D. E. Lilienthal, Reader's 
Digest, May °47. 

BOOKS: TVA, Democracy on the March, D. E. Lilienthal 
(Pocket Books, Inc., ’45), 25 cents. Our Promised Land. 
R. L. Neuberger (Macmillan, ’38), $2. Uncle Sam’s Billion 
Dollar Baby, F. Collins (Putnam’s, 45), $2. 


Danubia 


April 6 in World Week 


BOOK: The Danube, Emil Lengyel (1939). 

PAMPHLETS: Face to Face with Russia (Headline Se- 
ries, No. 70; 1948); European Jigsaw (Headline Series, No. 
53; 1945)—both published by Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. Single copies 35¢. 

ARTICLES: Danube navigation conference—“Diplomacy 
on the Danube,” Foreign Affairs, Jan. ’49. “Blitz at Bel- 
grade,” Life, Aug. 30, 48. “Danubian Conference,” World 
Week (news pages), Sept. 22, °48. . 

For background and recent events of Danubian countries, 
see World Week articles—“Austria: Liberated But Not Free,” 
Dec. 15, 48; “Yugoslavia: the Satellite Who Talked Back,” 
Nov. 10, ’48. “Behind the Iron Curtain,” Feb. 16, ’48; also 
news pages: “Soviet ERP,” Feb. 9, 49; “Reds Find Cardinal 
‘Guilty’ ” and “New Talks on Austria,” Feb. 16, ’49; “Reds 
Fight All Faiths,” Feb. 23, ’49. 

FILM: Spotlight on the Balkans, 11 min., sale or rent, 
National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
20. (National growth; strategic importance; animated maps. ) 
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Off the Press 


No Place To Hide, by David. Bradley. 
Boston: Atlantic-Little Brown. 182 
pp., $2. 


“Operation Crossroads” may have 
done the world a disservice. When the 
press reported that most of the fleet 
remained afloat after two bombs were 
exploded at Bikini, Mr. Civilization re- 
laxed and remarked, “Reports of my 
death have .been greatly exaggerated.” 

A young medical doctor assigned to 
watch for radioactive contamination of 
the air above Bikini’s waters has given 
the world a prescription. It is “Don’t!” 
In good-humored, non-technical, gifted 
prose he has recorded day by day his 
observations of the entire operation 
from the time he left San Francisco on 
a hospital ship to his leavetaking of the 
displaced natives of Bikini who longed 
to return to their island home, but who 
may not be able to do so for centuries. 
“The devastating influence of the Bomb 
and its unborn relatives may affect the 


‘land and its wealth—and therefore its 


people—for centuries through the per- 
sistence of radioactivity,” according to 
Dr. Bradley. 

This book is not a polemic. Its touch 
is so light that the heavy hand of death 
does not emerge in clear outline until 
you have reached “the appendix, “A 
Layman’s Guide to the Dangers of 
Radioactivity.” It should be read widely 
by high school students and teachers 
before it is too late. 


This Is Israel, by I. F. Stone. Boni & 
Gaer, 1948. 128 pp., $2.75. 


“If you will it, it need not remain a 
dream” is the motto on the title page 
of Old-New Land, a book by Theodor 
Herzl, founder of modern Zionism. This 
record of how that dream became a 
reality is written by a brilliant reporter, 
formerly of the New York Star, now 
of the New York Post. 

Stone actually participated in the 
illegal flight of one group of Jewish 
refugees from Europe to Palestine. That 
saga is reported elsewhere, but it helps 
to explain his understanding of what 
the new state of Israel means to its 
founders. His visits to Palestine pro- 
vided background for a colorful narra- 
tion of the organization of men and 
meagre resources which made possible 
the survival of Israel. Rounding out the 
story of current events is a chapter on 
the long historical background and an- 
other on labor and capital in Israel. 
Although individual Britons like the 
late General Wingate and Sir Alan 
Cunningham, last of the British High 
Commissioners, are treated sympathet- 
ically, Stone documents British hostility 


to the Jewish State and concludes: 
“The British seemed to be as unsuccess- 
ful in using the Arabs against the Jews 
as they were 150 years before in stir- 
ring up the Indians against the Amer- 
ican colonies.” 

The volume is enlivened by about 
100 photographs of Israeli life in peace 
and war. They are not, however, prop- 
erly integrated with the text. The book's 
value would have been heightened if 
more space had been given to the way 
the people live and less to the chronicle 
of recent events. 


The Truman Program. Addrésses and 
Messages by President Harry S. Tru- 
man, edited by M. B. Schnapper. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D. C. 261 pp., $2.95. 


Actions of the 81st Congress will be 
measured against the Democratic plat- 
form and President Truman’s campaign 
speeches and messages to Congress. 
These are now available in book form. 
Their value has been heightened by 
judicious editing which presents the 
President’s proposals in the last two 
years under major headings, including 
Agriculture, Labor, Civil Rights, Taxes, 
Prices and Inflation, Education, Hous- 
ing, and many other staples of a well- 
rounded legislative program. Each en- 
try is carefully ide@tified as to date and 
place. Although the table of contents 
is a good guide, the usefulness of the 
volume would have been increased by 
an index. 


- 
Basic Principles of Guidance, by Philip 
W. L. Cox, John Carr Duff and 


Marie McNamara. 
N. Y. 439 pp., $3.75. 


Guidance is as broad as education 
itself, according to the authors. They 
have, however, confined themselves 
largely to junior and senior high school 
problems. That they are opposed to 
traditional patterns in which most 
schools conform to requirements set by 
a few colleges, and in which “superior” 
students are automatically shoved into 
the usual academic frames, is evident 
in many chapters and in the vigorous, 
sometimes querulous, language em- 
ployed. 

Homeroom teachers, grade and col- 
lege advisers, administrators in special, 
vocational, and academic high schools 
will be stimulated by this fresh ap- 
proach to guidance. Enough of the day- 
to-day problems which confront school 
people are included to make the the- 
ories advanced palatable. There is a 
helpful bibliography for each chapter, 
at the back of the book. 


Prentice-Hall, 


The American Drama Sinoe 19380, by 
Joseph Mersand. The Modern Chap- 
books, 284 Montauk Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 188 pp., $2. 


Biographers who would like to see 
their works described as definitive usu- 
ally wait a few decades to be sure that 
their subject is cold. Fortunately, Dr. 
Mersand, head of the English Depart- 
ment at Long Island City High School, 
New York, has a healthy respect for 
the living. In a slender volume, filled 
with detail, he has made available to 
mature playgoers and students of the 
drama critical biographies of George S. 
Kaufman, Elmer Rice, Clare Boothe. 
and Clifford Odets. Part II of the book 
analyzes two decades of plays which 
held the Broadway boards for extensive 
runs. There are useful chapters on the 
drama of social significance, ladies who 
write plays, and a concluding essay 
which hails audiences who will abide 
“bare walls” if the actors are alive. 


Fighting Indians of the West, by Martin 
F. Schmitt and Dee Brown. Scrib- 
ner’s, N. Y. 362 pp., $10. 


“Futile struggle to keep their bison 
and their elk, their earth and their sky, 
is an epic that needs no romancer’s 
gloss,” according to the compilers of 
this remarkable picture history of the 
Indian wars between 1866 and 1890. 
Some 270 authentic photographs and 
sketches are enhanced by a well-written 
text which occasionally reveals a deep 
sympathy for Sioux, Cheyennes, Apach- 
es, and other tribes which sought to 
halt the westward movement. 

The photographs vary from the fierce 
movement of “Defeat on the Rosebud,” 
when Sioux warriors surprised General 
Crook’s column, to the proud taciturnit) 
of Crazy Head and Spotted Wolf por- 
traits. 


The American Book of Days. A Com- 
pendium of Information about Holi- 
days, Festivals, Notable Anniversa- 
ries and Christian and Jewish Holy 
Days with Notes on Other American 
Anniversaries Worthy of Remem- 
brance, by George W. Douglas. H 
W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 697 pp., $6 


There is not a day in the year that 
is not worthy of some recognition be- 
cause of its importance in American 
history. This is documented in the read- 
able pages of the new, revised edition 
of this book of days. 

Days are arranged chronologically, 
from January 1 through December 31, 
and there is a total of 550 memorable 
events as varied as the pensioning 0! 
President’s widows on March 31, 1852, 
and the first use of the atomic bom) 
on August 5, 1945. Appendices include 
a listing of holidays in the United 
States. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Teaching Aids 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Dominican Republic—(pp. 6, 7) 
Aida and Jose—(pp. 8, 9) 


Aims for the Pupil 

1. To survey the various periods in 
the history of the Dominican Republic 
and to review the famous explorations 
which started from Santo Domingo. 

2. To discuss the possible unification 
of Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
with respect to difficulties, advantages, 
and disadvantages. 

3. To show how unrest in the Do- 
minican Republic has laid that nation 
open to foreign interference and rule 
by dictators. 

4. To see how climate affects the 
Dominican economy. 


Methods of Study 
Role-playing; election campaigns; 
questions; map study; letter-writing. 


ROLE-PLAYING 
TEACHER: The history of the Domini- 
an Republic gives us a good oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with famous 
people who, at different times, either 
lived in the Dominican Republic or 
had something to do with shaping that 
untry’s history. Suppose we start off 
list of such people with Christopher 
Columbus’ name. What others shall we 
include? (Teacher or pupil writes on 
board as class names figures.) List 

ight include the following: 


Christopher Co- Hernan Cortes 
lumbus Hernando de Soto 

Bartholomew Co- Francisco Pizarro 

lumbus Sir Francis Drake 

ego Columbus Theodore  Roose- 

mee de Leon velt. 

‘go Velazquez 


Teacher should then ask for volun- 
‘rs or assign pupils to play the roles 
each of these characters. Each char- 
should identify himself by the 
formation available in the Junior 
scholastic articles or, if assignment is 


for This Issue 


made in advance, by a short description, 


containing additional material. As each 
character talks, a pupil stands before 
a wall map, points out the places men- 
tioned, and shows their relation to 
Santo Domingo (now Ciudad Trujillo). 

CuristopHeR Cotumsus: “I dis- 
covered the island of Hispaniola on my 
first voyage to the New World. I sent 
my brother to the mouth of the Ozama 
River where he built the city of. Santo 
Domingo. My bones are now.at rest in 
the ancient Cathedral in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo.” 

BARTHOLOMEW CoLuMsBus: “I am 
Christopher’s brother, the one who 
built the city of Santo Domingo.” 

Dreco Co.tumsus: “I am the son of 
Christopher Columbus. I once gov- 
erned Santo Domingo.” 

Ponce DE LEon: “I set out from the 
city of Santo Domingo in my search for 
the Fountain of Youth but discovered 
Florida instead.” 

Dreco VELAZQUEZ: “TI set out from 
Santo Domingo to conquer Cuba.” 

HERNAN Cortes: “T lived near Santo 
Domingo before embarking on my con- 
quest of Mexico.” 

HERNANDO DE Soro: “Santo Do- 
mingo is a long way from the Missis- 
sippi River which I discovered, but I 
once lived there.” 

Francisco Pizarro: “While in Santo 
Domingo, I joined the crew of a ship 
headed for Panama. There I learned of 
the great wealth of the Incas of Peru 
whom I later conquered.” 

Sm Francis Drake: “The English 
considered me a hero, but to the people 
of Santo Domingo I was a ruthless 
pirate who captured their Cathedral.” 

THEoporeE Roosevett: “I was the 
U. S. President who worked out a plan 
for the U. S. to help the Dominican Re- 
public.” 





PUPIL’S COPY OF 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
FOLLOWS P. 2-T 








APp. 
ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


upils should be assigned the 
rid oping a blackboard score card, 
The the class should be divided 
into four equal groups. 

1, TeacuEr: Some people have sug- 
gested that Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic should unite to form one 
country. Suppose that you were voters 
in the Dominican Republic and were 
asked to vote “yes” or “no” on this 
question: Should our country unite 
with Haiti? 

Group I will campaign for a “yes” 
vote. Group II will campaign for a “no” 
vote. Each voter in Groups I and II 
must give a reason for his or her opin- 
ion. The committee of two will keep 
score of the reasons on the blackboard. 


Group | 


First Voter: The Dominican Re- 
public is small and Haiti is even 
smaller. If the two countries were 
joined, they would form a _ larger, 
stronger nation. 

Seconp Voter: Our countries are 
alike. Both are mountainous. They 
grow the same kinds of crops. Most of 
the people in our countries are farmers. 

Tuirp Voter: Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic were united under 
the name “Hispaniola” until the end of 
the seventeenth century. 


Group Il 


First Vorer: There is much bad 
feeling between our people and the 
Haitians. 

Seconp Vorer: We do not speak the 
same language. They speak French. 
Our language is Spanish. 

Tuirp Vorer: We are different from 
the Haitians in other ways, too. For 
example, most of our people are of 
mixed white and Negro blood, The 
people of Haiti are mainly Negroes. 


2. Teacuer: The President of the 
Dominican Republic, General Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo Molina, is a dictator. 
He does not permit people to criticize 
his government. But suppose that Presi- 
dent Trujillo were up for re-election, as 
our President was last November, and 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 23 
Theme Article: Costa Rica. 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Costa Rica. 

World “Friendship Doll: Costa 
Rica. 

State of the Union: Federal Aid to 
Farmers. 


No issue March 30 
(Many schools are observing spring 
vacation at this time.) 
“ April 6 
Theme Article: Honduras. 


World Friendship Series: Bib and 
Tuck in Czechoslovakia. 











he allowed an opposition party to cam- 
paign against him. Group III will rep- 
resent President Trujillo’s political 
party and tell why he should be re- 
elected. Group IV will represent the 
opposition party and tell why the peo- 
ple should vote against him. 


Group Ill 

First Supporter: He has built many 
schools, hospitals, roads, and bridges. 

SECOND Supporter: A large irriga- 
tion program has brought water to land 
that used to be too dry to use. 

Tuirp Supporter: Farmers are be- 
ing taught to grow various kinds of 
crops for food. 

Fourtu Supporter: President Tru- 
jillo has welcomed refugees and Dis- 
placed Persons, including young or- 
phans, to make homes in our country. 
He was one of the first to do this. 


Group IV 
First Opponent: Our people have 
little say in how the country is run. 
SECOND OppoNneNT: Newspapers are 
not permitted to criticize the President. 
Turap Opponent: Trujillo, his fam- 
ily, and his friends have grown rich be- 
cause they have special privileges. 
FourtH Opponent: When thousands 
of Haitians moved across the border 
into our country, our troops massacred 
them. Many people say they were or- 
dered to do this by Trujillo. 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 

1. What reasons can you give to ex- 
plain why the Dominican Republic has 
had many dictators? 

The Dominicans have not had much 
experience in governing themselves. 
They had little schooling because, un- 
til their present leader seized power, 
the country had few schools. 


2. How has our country helped the 
people of the Dominican Republic? 

When Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent of the U. S., our Government tried 
to bring peace to the warring factions 
in the Dominican Republic. In 1914 
our Government made the Dominican 
government hold elections. While our 
Marines were stationed in the Domini- 
can Republic (1916-1924), new roads 
bridges, schools, and hospitals were 
built. Existing ports were improved. 

3. Do you think that by sending 
Marines into the Dominican Republic 
our Government was helping or hurt- 
ing that country? Why? 


MAP STUDY 

Assign one pupil to read slowly the 
paragraphs beginning “The Dominican 
Republic has an area of about 19,000 
square miles” and ending with “Most 
sugar cane is grown. .. .” The class 
should follow the reader by studying 
cover map (March 9 issue of Junior 
Scholastic) illustrating the points of the 
text. 


LETTER-WRITING 


Pupils might draft a letter to Aida 
Ricard describing how they live in the 
U. S. Letters might cover the same 
topics Aida discusses in her story: 
family, Christmas celebrations, favorite 
visiting places, sports, food, movies in 
which students have seen Maria 
Montez. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 

As Jose’s story is in such marked con- 
trast to Aida’s, it might be worth-while 
to have the class read it aloud, noting 
how the lives of this Dominican boy 
and girl differ. Class artists might en- 
joy illustrating scenes from Jose’s story: 
the bohio in which he lives, Jose col- 
lecting milk from neighboring farmers, 
Jose’s father making charcoal, Jose in 
school, Jose meeting Jackie Robinson. 


Federal Aid to Education—(p. 4) 


The controversial nature of this sub- 
ject lends itself to a round table dis- 





CHANGE OF SCHEDULE 


Junior Scholastic’s theme ar- 
ticle schedule from April 27 to 
the end of the semester has 
been revised as follows: 


April 27 Greece 

May 4 Nicaragua 
May 11 Colombia 

May 18 Hawaii 

May 25 United Nations 














cussion with full class participation. 
The teacher might select a pupil to act 
as moderator, who will introduce the 
discussion by summarizing the facts 
presented in the first three paragraphs 
of the Junior Scholastic article. A pane] 
of six speakers—three for and three 
against—will then present the pros and 
cons of proposed Federal aid to educa- 
tion. When these speakers have fin- 
ished, questions and opinions from the 
“floor” will be heard. 

Suggested Activity: A committee 
might look into the state of education 
in the community and draw up a report 
covering the following points: number 
of public schools, number of students 
and teachers, amount of money spent 
per pupil, amount of money the com- 
munity receives from the state govern- 
ment for education, etc. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. What two countries are found on 
the island of Hispaniola? (Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic) 

2, What foreign troops occupied the 
Dominican Republic between 1916 and 
1924? (The United States Marines) 

3. What language do the Dominican 
people speak? (Spanish) 

4. Who set out from Santo Domingo 
to conquer Cuba? (Diego Velazquez) 

5. What is the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s biggest export? (Sugar) 

6. In the Dominican Republic, what 
is a poor man’s house called? (A bohio) 

7. Who is in charge of the Arab- 
Israeli peace talks? (Dr. Ralph Bunche) 

8. Who said the U. S. needs about 
200,000 more classrooms and thousands 
of new teachers? (President Truman) 

9. With what country did Israel] re- 
cently sign an armistice? (Egypt) 

10. Who is the new Secretary of De- 
fense? (Louis A. Johnson) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-Omaha; 6-Nebraska; 10-ewe: 
ll-roes; 12-S. D.; 13-ode; 14-me; 16-snap; 
17-eerie; 20-Lincoln; 24-trout; 26-Boys; 29- 
no; 30-are; 3l-be; 33-plea; 34-lit; 36-Mis- 
souri; 38-trees. 

DOWN: l-one; 2-mews; 3-abed; 4-h. ©. 
5-Aaron; 7-soda; 8-keep; 9-as; 14-Me.; 15- 
eel; 16-sects;.18-R. I.; 19-in; 2l-or; 22-!0; 
23-nun; 25-to; 26-Bali; 27-ores; 28-yeast: 


« 2-blue; 32-Eire; 33-p. m.; 35-’tis; 37-O. R 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 
1. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 
4-a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-c. 
2. NEWS ROUNDUP: l-armistice; 2-rock- 
ig 3- —~ wee 4-23,000; 5-Kili; 6-25,000,000: 
3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-cacao; 
2-Washington and Lee University. 
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